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bibliographical information in the text. The list of works by James does 
not include " Essays in Radical Empiricism," particularly important for 
the writer's purpose, nor does the list of works by Professor Dewey in- 
clude his very important work on ethics written in collaboration with 
Professor Tufts. Wendell T. Bush. 

Columbia University. 

Historical Materialism and the Economics of Karl Marx. Benedetto 
Croce. Translated by C. M. Meredith. New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1914. 

In these essays Benedetto Croce deals largely with questions of economic 
theory, which, because of their technical nature, are not of primary inter- 
est to the readers of this Journal. Even to professional economists the 
theories of Croce are. of slight importance; they do not pretend to offer 
an interpretation of what the Marxian economics really was, and are not, 
therefore, of value from the historical point of view; the work which 
Croce does undertake, that of determining under what conditions and with 
what assumptions Marx's theories are thinkable, has been better done by 
Professor Sombart. When, in the concluding essays, Croce is no longer 
writing of Marx, but is outlining the theories which he develops later in 
his " Philosophy of the Practical," he reveals himself as a moral idealist. 
It is also as a moralist and an idealist that he writes of Marx; and in the 
process he distorts for his own ends the Marxian economics, introducing, 
as Marxian, concepts which were entirely foreign to Marx's way of think- 
ing, without being deterred by Marx's explicit statements in " La Misere de 
la Philosophie," and in the preface to the first volume of "Das Kapital." 
The doctrine of historical materialism suffers a complete transforma- 
tion in the hands of Croce, and appears not as a method of historical inter- 
pretation nor as a philosophy of history, but " as a new datum of which 
the historian becomes conscious." How far this estimate of it is removed 
from the original categorical formulation of the theory by Marx and 
Engels, and even from the more modified construction which was put upon 
it in Engels's later writings, is vaguely noticed by Croce. He admits that 
he runs the risk of giving to their statements a meaning not historically 
true, although " theoretically perhaps more acceptable " (p. 79). This sort 
of allegorical interpretation has a certain value which Croce ingeniously 
extracts from it; for, since he is to interpret Marx and Engels not in 
terms of what they wrote, but according to what was "in their inmost 
thoughts," or " what they would have agreed to as correct if they had had 
more time," he is free to propound whatever theory may be in accord with 
his own views, and call it Marxian. 

His own views demand that morality be irreducible to economic causes ; 
he therefore denies to historical materialism the quality of a philosophy 
of history. Economic conditions can not furnish the final explanation 
of " intellectual truth " and of " what is called moral truth." Historical 
materialism should not be confused with metaphysical materialism, with 
which it has no real connection — but it even " involves an entire abandon- 
ment of all attempt to establish a law of history, to discover a general con- 
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cept under which all the complex facts of history can be included" (p. 5). 

Croce attaches great importance to the assertion that historical ma- 
terialism is merely a mass of new data, and repeatedly denies that it is a 
philosophy or a method. He does not, however, deny the importance of 
the new data, and is even willing to admit that economic conditions 
are in the final analysis decisive. That is, he admits that historical 
materialism not only presents a mass of facts, but that it offers a point 
of view with regard to those facts — namely, that they are the domi- 
nating facts, the controlling factors. This point of view once admitted, 
the contention that historical materialism is not a theory of history nor 
an historical method loses its force. The limitations upon the theory 
(which Croce quotes from Labriola, and to which, " for various reasons," 
he supposes Marx would have agreed) are irrelevant in this connection ; if 
they are just, they serve only to prove that the theory has not mathematical 
accuracy. That " the historian must render exact and definite in each 
particular instance that coordination and subordination which is indi- 
cated by historical materialism, in general, for the greater number of 
eases, and approximately" (p. 20) implies a theory and a method as well 
as limitations upon that theory and that method. More is assumed here 
that the mere consciousness of a new datum. 

Harriett Bradley. 

New York City. 
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MIND. July, 1915. Alexander Campbell Fraser, 1819-1914 (pp. 289- 
325) : Pringle Pattison. - A biographical sketch of Fraser and an appre- 
ciation of his work. " The death of Professor Campbell Fraser in his 
ninety-sixth year severs the last link which connected our British phi- 
losophy of to-day with its own origins in the thirties and forties of the 
preceding century with Hamilton's attack on the "Philosophy of the 
Unconditioned," Mill's early essays and the first edition of the Logic, and 
the trenchant idealism of Ferrier." The Meaning of Causality (pp. 326- 
344): J. Ellis McTaggart. -Discusses "what is meant and what should 
be meant by the word causality. - The question whether causality defined 
as he shall find reason to define it, does occur in the universe, will not be 
discussed." At various times seven different characteristics have been 
considered essential to causality. The article advocates two of these: (1) 
causality is a relation of determination, and, (2) causality is a relation 
between realities that exist. Causality may be defined as " a relation of 
implication between existent realities." The New Development of Mr. 
Bradley's Philosophy (pp. 345-366) : F. C. S. Schiller.- A satirical anal- 
ysis of the introduction and concluding chapters of Mr. Bradley's " Essays 
on Truth and Reality," with the claim that he makes substantial conces- 
sions to pragmatism. Lotze's Relation to Idealism (pp. 367-385) : E. E. 
Thomas. - " We may sum up Lotze's position ... by saying that for him, 
the real consists of individuals or minds related to one another through 



